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The Month. 


P to the present writing, the President has had no 
chance to make a Rule extending the classified 
service so as to include specifically the three-hundred- 
and-odd new functionaries of the Internal Revenue 
bureau who are to be appointed for the exclusive pur- 
pose of collecting the income tax. He may have it in 
his mind to classify these employees as soon as Congress 
calls them into official existence by the passage of the 
urgency deficiency appropriation act. We sincerely 
hope that such is the fact. These men will be charged 
with the most delicate duty of any class of tax-collect- 
ors in the country, for they are required to investigate 
the private affairs of every taxpayer. Their opportuni- 
ties for blackmail on the one hand, favoritism on the 
other, and fraud on both, will be almost limitless, and 
hence it is of the highest importance that they should 
be chosen on grounds of fitness alone, and not because 
they belong to one party or another, or to the follow- 
ing of this or that petty boss. The President, as an 
intelligent man, must see in this situation a danger to 
the good repute of his Administration greater than 
almost any that has yet assailed it, With the horrible 
example of the Census Office ever before him, and the 
consciousness that the case of the income tax establish- 
ment is forty-fold more perilous, it is hard to believe 
that he will hesitate for a moment as to his course when 
the time comes. 

What is considered by the Postmaster-General the 
most important extension of the Civil Service Rules yet 
made in his Department, is that promulgated by the 
President on January 4, which includes 122 superin- 
tendents of carrier stations. These men are to all 
intents independent postmasters. Their authority over 
their clerks and carriers, while not absolute, is limited 
so little that the utmost care ought to be exercised in 
selecting them for appointment. They have to be men 
of personal force as well as professional experience, and 
according to the old theory such men could not be found 
without calling in the aid of the political bosses. 
Postmaster-General Bissell, after considering carefully, 
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and even favorably, all that could be said in support of 
that view, came to the opposite conclusion. As he has 
himself explained it, these superintendentships ought 
to be held up as prizes for which the men in the ranks 
can compete. If, for example, a clerk in a great city 
postoffice shows not only energy in his work but some 
gift for organization and administration, and with each 
promotion to a place of higher responsibility proves 
himself competent and zealous, it is a pity to have him 
feel that he must always remain one of an army of cler- 
ical subordinates, with no chance to show all the execu- 
tive capacity he possesses. In course of time, with the 
superintendentships open to any man in the service who 
proves himself worthy, some President will deem it wise 
to select for his postmaster in each of the greater cities 
the best-qualified station superintendent in that city; 
and when one President has given the country an object 
lesson of that sort, his successors will be indisposed to 
reverse the precedent. 


But if it is true that it will improve discipline and 
encourage activity to open this class of places to com- 
petition within the service, what good reason can be 
offered for not extending the Rules so as to include 
chiefs of division and the chief clerks of bureaus in the 
executive Departments? Is not every argument appli- 
cable to the one case equally applicable to the other? 
We have heard but two adverse suggestions. It is 
claimed, first, that all these positions are more or less 
‘¢ confidential ;’’ in other words, a chief of bureau is 
supposed to discuss his plans with great freedom with 
his chief clerk and with certain of his division-chiefs. 
But who wants to discuss plans with a man who does 
not understand the subject under discussion? It might 
be very pleasant for an Assistant Postmaster-General or 
an Internal Revenue Commissioner to have a personal 
friend at his elbow, with whom to talk over the events 
of the day and the projects for the morrow every after- 
noon after office hours ; but how would the public busi- 
ness be profited thereby, more than if the same consul- 
tation were held with a thoroughly trained subordinate 
formerly a stranger to him? That a mere difference of 
politics has no effect in such cases may be seen from the 
fact that the late Secretary Folger, when managing the 
Treasury, leaned more upon a certain chief of division 
than upon any other person in the Department ; that 
Secretaries Manning and Fairchild reposed equal confi- 
dence in the same man; and that Secretaries Windom 
and Foster in their turns depended in like manner upon 
his loyalty. These Secretaries represented all shades of 
partisan and intra-partisan opinion ; yet not one of them 
ever doubted for a moment that he was getting from his 
right-hand man the best service it was possible for hi 
to give. It is safe to say that the head of a Department 
or bureau who carries secrets in his breast concerning 
the public business so sacred that he dare not discuss 
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them with a subordinate of a different political faith, is 
a dangerous man to trust with a high office. There must 
be something wrong about such secrets. 


The second argument is equally futile. It is to the 
effect that some of the chief clerks and chiefs of division 
are required to have expert knowledge of certain lines 
of business—of special manufactures, or of metallurgy, 
or of the printer’s art, or of methods and cost of trans- 
portation; and hence, if a vacancy were to occur in 
such an office, the head of the Department ought not to 
be restricted in his search for anew incumbent. At 
once the question arises: How is he restricted? Pri- 
marily, it would be his duty tosearch his service through 
tor s: meone possessing the requisite accomplishments 
and otherwise qualified for promotion. In case no one 
could be found within the service, a special examina- 
tion would have to be held, open to all comers from 
private life, and the man whose knowledge and experi- 
ence made the best showing could be given the place. 
Surely no one will seriously contend that, with the 
spoilsmen pulling and hauling at an appointing officer, 
and thrusting this and that henchman upon him, he can 
make a better choice than if all this gang were rigidly 
forced to the rear, and the office made a prize for legit- 
imate competition on a merit basis! 


. 


Civil Service Reformers throughout the country have 
hoped to see Congress, during its present session, do 
something to improve upon the methods now in vogue 
for appointing consuls and postmasters. The bill for 
the redrganization of the foreign service, etc,, introduced 
by Senator Morgan last April, and outlined at the time 
in Goop GovERNMENT, has furnished the basis for a gen- 
erally better measure put forth by Senator Lodge a few 
weeks ago. The Lodge bill confines the scope of the 
proposed reform to the consular places, instead of 
including Ministers Resident and all the clerks of the 
Department of State ; provides an examining board con- 
sisting of the Civil Service Commissioners and two offi- 
cers of the Department, instead of ignoring the Commis- 
sioners and calling in several outsiders ; throws open 
the whole list of eligibles for the President’s choice of 
nominees, instead of requiring him to take them in the 
order of their competitive averages—a feature which 
may properly be subject to debate; requiring all the 
consuls now in office, instead of merely two-thirds, to 
prove their fitness by examination or give place to other 
men who can; and not only forbidding removals for any 
other cause than misconduct or inefficiency, but requir- 
ing the President to report to Congress the cause of 
every dismissal, and treating ‘‘resignations by request ’”’ 
as outright removals, which of course they are. 


Representative De Forest of Connecticut, also, has 
introduced a bill to exclude political influence in the 
appointment of postmasters, which is substantially the 
fourth-class-postmasters bill favorably reported to the 
House by Representative Andrew in the Fifty-second 
Congress, with an additional provision forbidding the 
appointment, removal or suspension of postmasters of 
any class ‘‘for political reasons or upon political 


grounds,’’ and extending the tenure of postmasters of 


all classes during good behavior, It might be well to 
change slightly the anti-political clause quoted above, 
so as to make it somewhat less general. As it reads now, 
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a postmaster might make himself extremely offensive as 
a partisan without actually overstepping the postal laws 
and regulations at any point, and his superiors would 
be unable to punish him, because whatever they did 
would be done ‘‘ for political reasons ’’ or ‘‘ on political 
grounds,’’ The intent of the author of the bill—Mr. 
Charles A. Conant, formerly clerk of the House Civil 
Service committee—is perfectly obvious, and excellent 
in itself; but the phraseology would be easier to defend 
against mischievous misconstruction if it forbade ap- 
pointments, removals and suspensions ‘‘on account of 
the political opinions or affiliations’’ of the candidate 
or postmaster concerned. 


Both these reform bills will require earnest effort to 
insure their acceptance by Congress. Although several 
plans are on foot to compel this consideration during 
the present session, it is doubtful whether, in the midst 
of so much bustle and confusion, they can obtain a fair 
hearing. We believe it would be practicable, however, 
to induce Congress to consent to the appointment of a 
joint committee from the two houses, to sit during the 
long recess and report at the next session a plan for the 
reérganization of the consularsystem. The same course 
might be pursued with regard to the project for a non- 
political postal service, There is nothing to which the 
ordinary member of Congress objects so much as being 
required to study anything in a hurry, and no one will 
deny that study, and plenty of it, ought to be given to 
changes as radical as those proposed. The same Con- 
gressman is always willing, however, to have somebody 
else, in whom he feels confidence, do his studying for 
him. When the agitation in favor of improved methods 
of Government accounting was at its height, Congress 
rejected all efforts to focus its attention upon this scheme 
and that; but when Representative Dockery contrived 
to have the whole subject turned over to a joint com- 
mission, the reports of that body were welcomed, and 
its bills went through both houses with only trifling 
opposition. 


There is the best of reasons for believing that similar 
results would follow if the consular and postoffice bills 
were referred to joint committees to use as possible 


bases for improved systems, Let every Civil Service 
Reformer write to Representative James B. McCreary, 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs committee of the House, 
and Senator John T. Morgan, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations coinmittee of the Senate, urging such a course 
with respect to the project for consular reform; and to 
Representative Robert E. De Forest, chairman of the 
Civil Service committee of the House, and Senator 
William F. Vilas, chairman of the Post Office committee 
of the Senate, with respect to the plan for a strictly 
business administration of the postal service. Besides 
these gentlemen, it would be wise to write to any others 
in either chamber, belonging to either political party, 
with whom the writer may be personally acquainted, 
and who could perhaps be induced to aid such a pro- 
gram with his vote. If it is possible to procure the 
appointment of a joint committee, the latter should be 
small enough to be easily brought together, and should 
represent both the great political parties in equal 
strength, so that no Republican in the next Congress 
can reject its findings as ‘‘a Democratic trick,’’ and no 
Democrat can cavil at them as ‘‘ an invention of the 
tyrannical majority.” 





January 15, 1895. 


The Washington /osé represents ‘‘ the leading colored 
Democrats of this and other cities’’ as urging President 
Cleveland to appoint Robert G. Still Minister to Libe- 
ria, If this be true—a very important ‘‘if’’ in view of 
its source—the ‘‘ leading colored Democrats of this and 
other cities’? must be in a bad way. Still was the head 
of the ‘‘ bureau ’’ for blackmailing negroes which made 
itself conspicuous during the late campaign. If he is 
the sort of fellow to engage in so despicable a job in 
this country, where he is supposed to be amenable to law 
and subject to the influences of the higher civilization, 
there is no telling to what he would descend if clothed 
with diplomatic protection in a semi-barharous state 
like Liberia. The desire of ‘‘ leading negro Democrats ”’ 
to send him five thousand miles away may have some 
other motive than a mere wish to do him honor; and 
this theory is certainly not weakened by the further 
statement in the same article that his application ‘‘ has 
the endorsement of Chairman Harrity, Editor Singerly, 
Congressman McAleer and other leading Democrats ”’ 
of Pennsylvania, the State which claims the honor of 
his citizenship. We can readily understand the anxiety 
of this or any other group of patriots to prevent a repe- 
tition in 1896 of one of the scandals which disgraced 
the campaign of 1894, by exporting the principal actor 
to a clime which is remote—and unhealthful. 


The spectacle of prominent men in Pennsylvania sup- 
porting the claims to office of this negro campaign-fund 


collector suggests two or three striking changes which. 


have come over American politics during the last thirty- 
five years. In 1860 the negro was unknown as a factor 
in public affairs. In many States he had no vote; in 
some he had no rights or privileges of any sort worth 
speaking of. The only way in which he figured was as 
a bone of contention between sections and parties and 
factions of party. Pennsylvania wasa free State, yet the 
wildest partisan enthusiast of that day would not have 
dreamed of setting one free Pennsylvania negro at the 
task of frightening other free negroes, in Pennsylvania 
or elsewhere, into contributing to a fund to be used in 
electing somebody to office; much less would the idea 
have been seriously entertained of giving him a public 
appointment as a reward for such service if he had 
undertaken it voluntarily. And how insignificant the 
campaign-fund evil was in those days as compared with 
the present! Col. Alexander K. McClure, now editor 
of the Philadelphia Zzmes, was the chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Republican executive committee, charged with 
the huge task of carrying his State for the Lincoln ticket. 
Pennsylvania was then an ‘‘ October State,’’ and the 
result there meant much for the rest of the Union; yet 
memoranda which Colonel McClure has retained show 
that the entire contribution for that campaign was only 
$12,000, and that rent bills ate up $2,000 of this and 
printers’ bills $3,000, leaving only $7,000 with which to 
organize the party. Contrast this with the discovery 
made during the Civil Service Commission’s recent 
investigation of the Internal Revenue Office at Pittsburgh 
—covering a single corner of the same State. The tes- 
timony of the present Collector’s appointees showed 
that they contributed from their own salaries not less 
than $6,000 or $7,000 to a local campaign fund. Yet 
these men, who furnished more than half as much money 
to run a local campaign as was required to carry the 
whole State in the momentous struggle of 1860, consti- 
tute only a corporal’s guard of the army of federal office- 
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holders in Pennsylvania to-day. And let us not over- 
look the ratio between the growth of the campaign fund 
and the decline in the quality of the men who collect 
and handle it, to say nothing of the change which has 
taken place in the dignity of the issues at stake. 


If Mr. Cleveland yields to the importunities of Still 
and his friends after what his reputation has suffered at 
the hands of Still’s companion-in-arms, Recorder Taylor, 
he will show that he learns nothing from experience. 
It was an insult to the intelligence and morality of a 
much-abused race to single Taylor out as a representative 
of it and install him in an office of responsibility. It is 
an insult to the better element in American citizenship, 
of all races, colors and partisan persuasions, to keep 
him where he is, after his character has been proclaimed 
and his disreputable dealings exposed. No one except 
its authors and the President himself have seen the 
official presentment made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in Taylor’s case; but there is not a citizen of 
the District of Columbia who has not heard all the 
testimony upon which that presentment is founded, if he 
has taken the trouble to inquire. It has been argued 
in defence of Taylor’s appointment that it was made in 
ignorance of his antecedents, and on the recommendation 
of men whom the President believed incapable of delib- 
erately deceiving him, In spite of all that, it was a 
spoils transaction pure and simple, for it was the use of 
an office belonging to all the United States in payment 
of a debt for services rendered to one political party. 
But even those who defend the appointment on the plea 
of the President’s ignorance have no such excuse to 
offer for the retention of so notorious a fellow in office 
any longer. 


Governor Flower of New York signalized his retire- 
ment by a virtuous declaration that he would not par- 
don any of the McKane gang of ballot-stuffers because 
‘*we must have pure elections.’’ Just so. We must 
have them. We are going to have them. But we shall 
not have them till every man who is tempted to defy the 
election laws realizes that if he yields to temptation he 
is going to the State prison by the shortest cut known to 
the courts, and that no Governor will wink at his 
offence. And that day will not come till we have Gov- 
ernors who respect all the public laws equally. If it is 
wrong for an election officer on Long Island to make a 
farce of election laws, it is quite as wrong for a Gov- 
ernor at Albany to make a farce of the Civil Service law. 
The election officer knows this, and if he trusts to his 
fellow wrongdoer high in authority to help him out of 
any scrape he gets into, is his expectation so very 
unreasonable? It is a pity that Governor Flower’s 
access of virtue had not come in time to spare the Civil 
Service Reform Association the distasteful duty of insti- 
tuting a legislative investigation to expose his discredi- 
table record of evasions. 


The Young Men’s Democratic Club of Massachusetts 
still keeps in the foreground the admirable plank in 
party’s State platform of last fall in support of Civil 


Service Reform. Let it insist upon having that plank, 
or another like it, put into the platform every fyear. 
And whenever a candidate is elected upon it, let the 
club demand that the platform utterance be treated asa 
pledge to the people, which must be kept religiously. 
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Perfecting the System in New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


EW YORK, January 11.—The Committee of Seventy’s 

sub-committee on Municipal Civil Service, consist- 

ing of Messrs. Everett P. Wheeler, Dorman B. Eaton, 

E. L. Godkin, E. Randolph Robinson, Edward Cary, 

Samuel H, Ordway and George McAneny, has submitted 
a report saying, among other things: 


The existing Civil Service law directs the Mayor to “‘ prescribe 
such regulations for the admission of persons into the Civil Ser- 
vice of the city as may best promote the efficiency thereof, and 
ascertain the fitness of candidates in respect to character, knowl- 
edge and ability, for the branch of the service into which they 

.seek to enter.”’ This is to be done by open competitive exami- 
nations so far as the conditions of good administration will war- 
rant. The only limit to this authority is the requirement that 
the regulations adopted by the Mayor shall be approved by the 
State Civil Service Commission, and shall provide as required 
by the second section of the Civil Service law, which lays down 
fundamental rules from which the Mayor cannot depart. 

This law was passed while Mr. Franklin Edson was Mayor. A 
set of regulations for the enforcement of the law was prepared 
by Messrs. Everett P. Wheeler, E. L. Godkin and E. Randolph 
Robinson. One of these regulations provided for the registra- 
tion of laborers. This was not approved by the Mayor. He 
adopted most of the regulations suggested, however, and these, 
with some changes, are still in force. ‘ 

It is held, without warrant, we think, by the present adminis- 
tration, that the employees of the buildings department, the uni- 
formed force of the street-cleaning department, the employees 
of the bureau of street openings, and the employees of certain 
minor bureaus are exempt from the provisions of the law, on the 
ground that the laws authorizing their appointment have been 
passed subsequent to the Civil Service act, and do not direct 
specifically their selection under Civil Service rules. These 
employees may be classified by the Mayor under the authority 
given him by the Civil Service act, and in the opinion of this 
committee this should be done as soon as practicable. 

The system of labor registration in successful operation in 
Boston, in Brooklyn and in the navy yards of the United States 
has never been adopted in New York, but in the opinion of this 
committee should be established here. It may be established b 
the Mayor, who has the power to prescribe an additional Civil 
Service rule, providing for such a system. Such a regulation 
would have the force of law on receiving the approval of the 
State Civil Service Commission. 

There are regularly about 5,000, and in summer 7,000, laborers 
and similar employees in the municipal service, including sweep- 
ers, drivers and hostlers in the street-cleaning department, 
mechanics, domestics, etc., in the department of charities and 
correction, and general laborers in the departments of public 
works, docks and parks. These represent seventy-five trades 
and employments. 

The existing law is a fairly good one, and the best 
that could have been obtained ten years ago. In view of the 
Civil Service amendment to the constitution, adopted at the late 
election, the law should, and doubtless will, be amended and 
materially extended, notably toinclude the educational depart- 
ment, which is now exempt. This committee is in conference 
with the Civil Service Reform Associations of this city and 
Brooklyn, which are now engaged in preparing a revision of the 
Civil Service law on the lines of the new amendment to the con- 
stitution. 

It may be mentioned here that nothing in the present law or 
rules affects the power of removal, except that removals for 
purely political reasons, or for refusal to pay political assess- 
ments, are forbidden, and it is probable that the proposed revi- 
sion will not make any change in this respect ——— 
by requiring that reasons for all removals shall be stated. 

Until such a revision is enacted into law, the regulations now 
in force may be made to meet the existing conditions with some 
modifications and extensions. These changes will not 
materially increase the expense of the system, except that an 
annual appropriation of about $2,500 will be required for the 
expenses of the system of labor registration, and about $3,000 to 
pay the salaries or fees of the examiners who should be substi- 
tuted for the city officials who now conduct certain examinations. 
We are also of opinion that the members of the Supervisory 
Board should receive a salary. 

The imperfections of the system, which have been serious and 
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notorious of late years, have been due to lax administration, and 
to abuses countenanced by appointing officers, rather than to 
material defects in either the law or the rules. 

It was the purpose of the law to vest the control of the system 
and the responsibility for its efficiency, mainly in the Mayor. The 
Supervisory Commission, the Chief Examiner, and the Board of 
Examiners are chosen by him and are removable as, in his judg- 
ment, the public interest may require. He may alter the rules, 
subject to the restrictions before mentioned. The Mayor has the 
power, and it is his duty to have the system faithfully and satis- 
factorily administered. To do this he must see that the super- 
visory and examining boards, and all in their employ, are honest 
and intelligent men, thoroughly convinced of the importance of 
the system, and earnest and energetic in carrying it into effect, 
both in letter and spirit. 


The first and most important step to be taken in carrying out 
the Civil Service part of the platform on which the Mayor-elect 
was nominated is, in the opinion of the committee, to remove all 
persons connected with the administration of the Civil Service 
system whose unfitness or inadequacy may be shown, and to 
appoint in their places men who are not only fitted to perform 
the duties in the spirit of this platform, but whose standing in the 
community is such as to inspire confidence that they will do so. 

This committee is convinced that the proper administration of 
this department will not only subserve the interests of the peo- 
ple in securing competent officials who can and will earn their 
salaries, but will also restore to the people at large their unde- 
niable right to a fair and equal opportunity to fill public office, it 
competent to discharge the duties thereof, and will further deprive 
political managers and halls of much of their power by making 
it impossible for them to reward political services with appoint- 
ment to office. 

The report is accompanied by exhibits explaining in 
detail the present system and the proposed changes. It 
is shown that of about 20,000 persons in the public serv- 
ice of the city, 4,700 in the educational department are 
exempt under the terms of the law, 4,856 are laborers, 
and about 800 are in county offices, also exempt. Besides 
these, and the street-cleaning and building departments 
mentioned in the report, there remain 71 elective and 
therefore not classified positions, and about 8,000 in the 
actual classified service. Of the latter, 218 are excepted 
from examination on the ground of confidential or fidu- 
ciary relations, and the rest are distributed between 
five competitive schedules. 

The recommendations of the report are radical, and, 
if adopted, will bring practically the entire city service 
within the classified system, and prepare the way for 
further improvement. 

With the suggested changes in force, there would be 
scarcely 200 of the 20,000 public places not subject either 
to the examination or to the registration system, 

The Executive Committee has approved the report, 
and recognized its recommendations as being in accord 
with the platform of the Committee of Seventy, which 
said: ‘‘We demand that the public service of the city 
be conducted on a strictly non-partisan basis,’’ and ‘‘all 
subordinate appointments and promotions be based on 
Civil Service examinations.”’ Mayor Strong has 
repeatedly announced his intention of carrying this 
recommendation into effect, and there is no reason to 
doubt that the perfected system the sub-committee has 
in view will be secured. M. 


HE GREAT DouBLE-PAGE CARTOON in the latest issue 
of Puck, illustrating the attitude of the two leading 
political parties toward Civil Service Reform and the 
folly of their lamentation at seeing President after Presi- 
dent raise the barred gate higher, is a study in satirical 


art. It is one of those appeals to the common sense of 
the average citizen which reaches its goal more swiftly 
than a dozen editorial leaders full of criticism and argu- 
ment. 
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January 15, 1895. 


By HERBERT WELSH. 

ates ssncogpeenac is faced with a great danger and a 

great opportunity. To escape the first completely 
it must seize the second fully. We have now a whole- 
some revelation of the true nature of that machine rule 
which popular indifference has permitted for years to 
usurp the place of popular and representative govern- 
ment. Quickly disguise is being thrown off—or torn off 
—and that well drilled and compact organization for 
public plunder which we call the machine, stands with 
increasing nakedness before the community. There is 
no mistaking either the personnel or the purpose of this 
organization. The various peaceful and feminine dis- 
guises which peeped over the bulwarks of our pirate 
ship, designed to lure us within grappling distance, are 
slipping off, and in their stead appear the swart visage, 
the brawny arm and warlike accoutrement of a preda- 
tory crew. We have but little time in which to undo 
the error of our fatuity, but occasionally a little time is 
enough, Let us sketch in outline the situation. 

Senator Quay promised Philadelphia to Mr, Penrose, 
some say a year ago, possibly more recently. The pre- 
cise point of time makes but little difference. The gen- 
eral fact does not admit of question. The news col- 
umns of the Zedger announced on April 14, 1894: ‘It 
is said that Mr. Quay has expressed his preference for 
State Senator Boies Penrose as Mayor of Philadelphia.’’ 
This was eight months ago. Under machine rule the 
intimation of a preference on the part of the machine 
boss is equivalent to a command ; while a command, 
under ordinary conditions of political fair weather, is 
equivalent to a successful result. Unless some unusual 
disturbance of the party atmosphere should occur—and 
there was no reason to fear any such—for Mr. Quay to 
express a preference for Mr. Penrose as a Mayoralty can- 
didate in April, 1894, was to secure for him a unanimous 
nomination in the convention of January, 1895. And 
Mr. Quay is said to have declared that the nomination 
would be “‘unanimous.’’ A princely gift that of Beaver! 
The chief magistracy of Philadelphia as the reward of 
unquestioning political service, of henchman’s work 
well done! It has a medieval, baronial air about it, 
though it jars somewhat with the traditions received 
from the Fathers of the Republic! On November 11, 
1894, an interview published in the S/ar announced that 
«© Mr. Quay states emphatically that he is ‘ for Penrose,’ ’’ 
which under ordinary conditions is equivalent to saying 
the ‘‘combine”’ is for him, the party is for him, the pub- 
lic is for him—unless through some untimely chance the 
political trade-wind should be broken in its soft course 
by violent premature political storm-winds. Such nat- 
tural disturbances sometimes occur, breaking in unan- 
nounced fury out of those hot moral wastes not wholly 
unknown to machine political explorers, but still to them 
for all intents and purposes ferra incognita—a land not 
enough known, at least, to permit trustworthy calcula- 
tion upon their intractable atmospheric conditions, 

Having permitted so much to be known as to his inten- 
tions for political appointments in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Quay adopts asimple ostrich device to quiet any uneasi- 
ness which the public may feel—a public of whose gul- 
libility he has in a long public life had so many reissur- 
ing proofs. He asks: ‘‘ Must Philadelphia look to 
Beaver for her Mayor?’’ We area simple folk, Mr. Quay, 
but know that there are times and seasons in which the 
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springs of our gullibility are less copious than at others ; 
we have seasons of dryness and dearth in which the flood 
of our credulity shrinks. But some of the machine mar- 
shals oppose the nomination of Mr. Quay’s candidate. 
They know, however, that a machine that would run 
smoothly or long, and grind its grist fine, must turn with 
the engineer’s word, and that all wheels must turn one 
way. So they protest, but obey; at least they do so 
first—later disobedience may mean safety. Martin and 
Porter may fear the growing ascendency of Durham, 
Mr. Penrose’s backer, and so are unfavorable to Mr. 
Penrose’s candidacy; but it is a case where the ring of 
bosses must hang together or each individual boss will 
hang separately ; unless indeed a political ‘‘norther”’ 
should turnin and blow, in which case it might be well for 
bosses big and little to scatter and hide. Smooth reso- 
lutions are rolled out by the machinelets of every ward, 
praising the candidate’s abilities and public service, 
and certifying to his ‘‘irreproachable moral character.’’ 
And as the machine organs serve these buttered resolu- 
tions with breakfast-rolls to subscribers the next morn- 
ing, aremembrance is awakened of those famous reso- 
lutions on which Delamater stood in 1890—and from 
which, by the way, he fell to oblivion—informing an 
ignorant public of the excellence of Mr. Quay’s moral 
character—oiled resolutions which only eased friction 
for the Pattison craft and launched her into a sea of 
fresh political success. 

Meanwhile, machine rulers somewhat oddly accepted 
the super-theoretical creed of the municipal reformers 
which holds that national party lines should fade in the 
common daylight of municipal affairs. They themselves 
promptly rubbed party lines out, the Democratic Record 
and the Democratic 7imes supporting the stalwart Repub- 
lican candidate, and Democrats of the most pronounced 
type, whenever exuberance of spirits could safely be dis- 
played, throwing up their hats for Penrose. Possibly it 
is simply an odd coincidence by which the election of 
Mr. Oellers to the city treasurership and the Recora’s 
support of Mr. Penrose come so near together, and that 
report awards a high prospective office to a relative of 
the editor of the Zzmes. 

-It is an era of universal good feeling when machine 
politicians who have hitherto condemned as treason the 
slightest digression from party lines on the part of ordi- 
nary citizens, themselves voluntarily coalesce in support 
of an ultra-machine candidate for the city’s highest 
executive office, Let us not forget the precedent. 

Most interesting and suggestive have been the inci- 
dents connected with the publication of the candidate’s 
advertisements and character-certificate which made so 
splendid a showing in the entire Philadelphia press some 
weeks back. The methods employed were well suited 
to a time when Philadelphia no longer chooses her 
Mayor, but Mr. Quay appoints her Mayor and her Mayor 
pockets the city. The character-certificate, the candi- 
date’s portrait, with appended list of names, occupy an 
entire page and more of every paper inthe city. This 
evidence of the ‘‘spontaneous endorsement of the peo- 
ple,’’ at a fair estimate, cost not less than $10,000. From 
whose purse did this money come? It is hinted, from 
that of a great corporation which controls the legisla- 
tion of the city, and whose interests would be more per- 
fectly served did it control the executive as well. And 
what if all this money were wasted—or worse than 
wasted—if it actually helped another to the Mayor’s 
chair? Whether or not this surmise is correct, we know 
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that Durham’s name signed the check that paid one of 
these advertising bills, which single bill is estimated at 
$1,0co—Durham, the rising power in the ‘‘ combine,”’ 
who could, we believe, tell much, did he care to do so, 
of organized ballot-fraud in Philadelphia; Durham, one. 
of the eight magistrates implicated in the mercantile 
appraiser frauds at the time of the Bardsley defalcation ; 
one of those whose impeachment Governor Pattison 
called for, but who were saved by the State Senate’s 
decision that it had no jurisdiction. 

But the methods by which the prominent and respect- 
able names appended to the Penrose list were obtained 
are as significant as the price paid for the advertise- 
ment, In many cases the names of corporations to 
which signers belonged were added without permission, 
giving to the public the impression that the name rep- 
resented the corporation or society. Some names were 
signed without the consent of the owners having first 
been obtained. And yet the owners of some of the 
names, fearing the pressure of business or social influence, 
took no steps to rebuke such unwarranted action by with- 
drawal. Many signers have since expressed themselves 
as disgusted at the position in which they find them- 
selves placed, and as anxious for a sufficient excuse to 
enable them to withdraw—only moral courage and 
impelling moral principle seem wanting. 

One point of great interest in relation to Mr. Quay’s 
proposed appointment of Mr. Penrose to the Mayoralty 
of the city—for ‘‘ appointment ’’ it may fairly be con- 
sidered—is the position of increased power that it will 
give the Philadelphia Traction Company over municipal 
affairs. Up to this point this corporation has virtually 
controlled the legislation of the City Council of Phila- 
delphia for years quite shamelessly, but the city has 
always been able to rely on the present Mayor to use 
his veto power in the public interest. Mayor Stuart has 
just vetoed an especially vicious measure, which gave 
this corporation control over approximately ninety 
miles of unopened streets—a measure passed by a large 
majority vote of Councils and one which excited the 
utmost indignation among the people. So fully have 
the Traction Councilmen taken fright at the intimations 
of the public temper which their action aroused, that 
the Mayor’s veto was supported without a single nega- 
tive vote. The public record of Mr. Penrose has shown 
him to be a consistent friend of the Philadelphia 
Traction Company. 

If the election of Mr. Quay’s candidate to the May- 
oralty be accomplished, the Philadelphia Traction Com- 
pany will be able to snap its fingers in the face of the 
public, for it will control legislative and executive 
branches of the municipality alike. As the chief execu- 
tive it will have a man who has ever served it, and who 
is ‘‘ Quay’s man,’’ whose political associates are among 
the most dangerous and unscrupulous men to be found 
in the city. 

But the strangest results within the last few days have 
come out of the strangest political conditions. Curi- 
ously constructed newspaper organs, that play any tune 
according as you touch them—quite independent of 
their professed party politics—organs that with one con- 
sent have piped Penrose praises for weeks, do this morn- 
ing (nomination day), with varying discordant notes of 
wrath, or protest, or of cool acceptance of the inevita- 
ble, admit that he is betrayed and beaten; that though 
his name will come before the convention, it will come 
in idle compliment, not as the leader of ‘‘ combine”’ 
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victory. The Philadelphia Zimes, which speaks in elo- 
quent wrath, ascribes this astounding result to the false- 
hoods which ‘‘ combine’’ contractors have circulated 
against the candidate who has been betrayed by ‘‘ com- 
bine ’’ leaders, on whose fidelity he relied. But to plain 
folk, who are not smart in these things, but who know 
a spade when they see it, the truth seems just this: that 
a dangerous political compound was formed by a mix- 
ture in equal parts of the Philadelphia parsons and the 
New York Zimes and Herald, This compound came dan- 
gerously near the bursting point. The parsons fell to 
talking, and the New York Zimes and Hera/d fell to 
writing, and then Philadelphia people—somewhat keen- 
set for news by the silence of Philadelphia papers—fell 
to reading just what the Zimes had to say of Mr. Quay, 
Mr. Penrose and the rest ; and why and wherefore some- 
one else had better become Mayor of Philadelphia, 
Then the ‘“‘combine’’ fell to thinking what would be 
wisest and best and safest to do, while mackerel skies 
were forming overhead, and the political barometer was 
plainly falling. After much confusion and slate-mak- 
ing and slate-breaking, and hurrying to and fro from 
David Martin in undiscoverable corners at the Stratford, 
to Charles Porter at City Hall, to Israel Durham in the 
Seventh Ward magistrate’s office; after all the vague 
torment and distress of a most trying day, came a still 
more trying night, when the ‘‘ combine’’ leaders after 
much preparatory struggle and contention, engendering 
much machine lightning (harmless, but light-giving) 
fell apart as ‘‘a combine;’’ and in so doing dropped the 
slated candidate. And thus it has become quite plain, 
even to purblind political eyes, that Mr. Quay is not so 
much of a boss as he and nearly everyone else thought 
him ; that machines must be sometimes stopped for 
repairs, and that Mr, Penrose will not be nominated by 
the convention as Mayor of Philadelphia. 

—Just as I write the closing words of this article the 
news comes that the convention has chosen Charles F. 
Warwick as the candidate for Mayor of the Republican 
party. Mr. Warwick’s name was among a dozen others 
announced over the signatures of fifteen hundred* or 
more citizens, a suitable candidate for the Mayoralty, 
He was doubtless finally determined upon by the Martin- 
Porter faetion of the machine, as the least concession 
they could make under circumstances which required 
great concessions. I believe they stood faithfully by 
Penrose until defeat with him was inevitable. The way 
is now open to the Reform Committee of 95, to whose 
existence Mr. Warwick undoubtedly owes his nomina- 
tion, so to appeal to him that he will set his face reso- 
lutely toward popular interests and separate himself 
unequivocally from a machine which will undoubtedly 
seek to control him, If he will give satisfactory assur- 
ances of his position he need not fear what nomination 
the Democrats may make. Doubt or hesitation will 
render the outcome problematical. But whatever may 
be the result on this point, Quay and the ‘‘ combine”’ 
have been beaten from their purpose. The reform forces 
in Philadelphia have won a great but not decisive victory. 
They occupy a vantage ground from which they can 
make more and more serious assaults upon the enemy 
if they remain united, consent to discipline, and are 
ably led. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 9. 
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The Reform of the Consular Service.* 


By Oscar S. STRAUS. 
HE people are perhaps less familiar with the duties of 
our diplomatic and consular agents than with any 
other branch of the public service. This is primarily 
due to the fact that the duties devolving upon these 
agents are not performed at home under the eyes of our 
citizens, but abroad, in foreign lands. This ignorance 
attaches also to the applicants themselves for appoint- 
ment to that service. From my personal observations 
and experience, I feel justified in saying that not one 
applicant out of ten has a definite and correct idea of 
the functions of a Consul, leaving entirely aside whether 
he possesses the qualifications to dischargethem. ‘That 
such is true is due to the system, or lack of system, in 
their selection and appointment. To make appoint- 
ments under such a system is bad enough, but to repeat 
this method every four years is to multiply, at these fre- 
quent intervals, all the evils the system is capable of, 
and at the same time to disregard the fitness acquired by 
experience, 

The functions of Consuls are twofold: their duties as 
such, and the benefits they can render to the commerce 
of the country by conveying useful information. In 
addition to the general and defined powers they pos- 
sess under international law and treaties, our tariff, 
immigration and health laws impose duties of manifold 
and unusual character. At seaports our Consuls have to 
inspect the manifests of vessels leaving for the United 
States, to see that they conform to the requirements of 
the tariff laws. They are in a degree given police juris- 


diction over commercial vessels, and charged with the 
duties to investigate shipwrecks and save property 
from wrecked vessels, with all disputes between seamen 
and captains, with arresting deserters and with sending 


back shipwrecked and discharged sailors. In time of 
war these duties become more exacting and extensive. 
They must protect the commercial and naval interests 
of their country against arbitrary acts. 

They must frequently take in charge, in the country 
where they are stationed, the effects of citizens dying 
there and administer the estate for the benefit of their 
heirs. They must verify invoices of goods exported to the 
United States, and for the purpose of preventing frauds 
and under-valuations they are expected to havea special 
knowledge of the actual value of the infinite variety of 
merchandise so that they can control the statements 
made to them ; for our system does not accept the valua- 
tion of goods at the price actually paid for them, but 
attempts to arrive at market value, upon a theoretical 
basis, apart from the purchase in question. Reports 
upon some fifty and more different subjects are required 
to be made to the Department of State, covering com- 
mercial, agricultural and industrial ihterests of the 
country wherein they reside, tariffs, finance, currency, 
public loans and taxation. Besides this they, from time 
to time, are called upon to make special reports upon 
subjects requested by the Department. These reports 
are issued monthly, and when made by men having an 
accurate knowledge of the country, conversant with the 
language and with its resources, such reports are valua- 
ble. Legal instruments of all kinds are attested by 
them, and depositions are taken before them. In addi- 
tion to all these there are many more purely commercial 


* From an address read at the Annual Meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League at Chicago, December 13, 1894. 
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and clerical duties. In non-Christian countries where we, 
in concert with European nations, are unwilling to leave 
the property and lives of our citizens to the judgment 
of native tribunals, our Consuls are charged with civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, known by the general desig- 
nation of extra-territorial rights, provided for by treat- 
ies and regulated by our laws. By these laws Consuls 
are empowered to arraign, try all citizens of the United 
States charged with offences committed in such coun- 
tries, to sentence them to fine and imprisonment, and 
even death. They have authority also to try and deter- 
mine civil causes arising between our citizens and 
between our citizens and foreigners. Codrdinate and 
appellate powers in such countries are vested in our 
Ministers. It is only in China, where the matter in dis- 
pute exceeds two thousand five hundred dollars, there 
can be a further appeal to the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the District of California, Until our 
recent treaty with Japan, now awaiting the Senate’s 
confirmation, we had the same extra-territorial rights 
in that country. 

Our Consuls are charged with this extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in a varying degree in Turkey, Persia, 
Morocco, Muscat, Samoa, Siam and Tripoli. We have 
treaties of a similar nature also with Algeria and Tunis, 
but these two last-named countries being occupied by 
France, we have, since the establishment of French tri- 
bunals, largely given up this jurisdiction. Our legisla- 
tion in regard to this jurisdiction is very defective and 
ill-defined ; several efforts in the past twenty years to 
define, organize and systematize it have failed in Con- 
gress. President Cleveland directed attention to the 
subject anew in his message of December, 1885. 

This enumeration of the functions of Consuls is far 
from complete, but sufficient has been stated to show 
how varied, important and extensive are the duties 
devolving upon them, and that some other qualifications 
than those exacted under the present system are in the 
highest degree requisite for a proper, efficient and cred- 
itable discharge of the trust which our Consuls often 
assume in ignorance. The fault is easy to find. It is 
not with the Department of State or with the President, 
or with both combined—it is attributable to the system. 
The evils of the system during the past ten years 
have become more glaring than at any previous period 
of our history, because the party in control of the Gov- 
ernment has changed three times, so that our Consuls 
have been on the march to and fro ever since ; to apply 
a diplomatic phrase, it has been for the most part a 
‘‘transit period,’’ 

Under the present system it often happens that per- 
sons by reason of their linguistic knowledge, make 
applications for appointment in German- or French- 
speaking countries, but are sent to a country where 
Spanish, Italian, or some other tongue is spoken, and 
vice versa, thereby augmenting the difficulties for the 
discharge of their duties. It is self-evident that one of 
the first, but by no means the only requisite to enable 
a Consul to properly discharge his duties, is familiarity 
with the language of the country to which he is sent. I 
have known very competent Consuls who did not pos- 
sess this requisite, and very incompetent ones who did; 
yet this only proves that the former would have been 
better equipped had they also been familiar with the 
language. 

During Secretary Seward’s administration it was the 
practice of the State Department to require applicants 
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for consulships to pass an examination prescribed by 
the Department, to test their general knowledge and 
their acquaintance with the modern languages. Later 
it became the custom to have such examinations con- 
ducted by the chief clerk, the examiner of claims, and 
the chief of the Consular Bureau. 

The Civil Service Commission, in a report bearing 
date April 15, 1874, and signed by Mr. Eaton and his 
associates, states: ‘‘It not having been found at pres- 
ent convenient, if expedient, to bring Consuls within 
the general rules and regulations of competition, and 
the clerks in the State Department sustaining confiden- 
tial relations to the head of that Department, and being 
few in number, so that the character and qualifications 
of each can be fully investigated by the head of that 
Department, therefore only general examinations, with- 
out competition, are applied to applicants for such 
clerkships and for consular offices generally, pursuant to 
an order of the President (Grant) made March 14, 1873. 
These examinations are upon subjects relative to the 
official service required, stated in writing, and the 
written answers are preserved in the State Department, 
and among other subjects included are international 
law and the regulations for the consular service of the 
United States.”’ 

The reasons why this system fell into disuse during 
Johnson and Grant’s Administrations and continued with 
added force until the present, is attributable to the ever- 
increasing hunger of the spoilsmen, and to the very 
probable fact that the spirit of the regulations was not 
at any time strictly complied with. 

As to the necessity for reforms in the present consular 
system, I assume no one will seriously question, and no 
words need be wasted on that phase of the subject. The 
only questions are, what shall these reforms be, and 
how shall they be made? The limit of the time on this 
occasion will only admit of some general observations, 
the details must be left to those who may be entrusted 
with the formulation of the laws and regulations embody- 
ing the needed reforms and changes. 

The Constitution provides that the President ‘‘ shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate shall appoint ambassadors, other public min- 
isters andconsuls.’’ It is evident that no Congressional 
enactment can abrogate this constitutional right of the 
President, and perhaps not abridge it. The result is 
possible that any regulations made by one President 
could be entirely ignored by his successor. This fact, 
however, need not discourage us, for if a President will 
at the outset ofhis term adopt regulations for reforming 
his service and make his appointments accordingly, it 
may perhaps be assumed that the intelligent public 
opinion will influence and sustain his successor in fol- 
lowing the same course. 

To reform the service, four conditions are essential : 
fitness, tenure of office for good behavior, promotion, 
and adequate compensation. Tenure of office and com- 
pensation can be provided for by Congressional enact- 
ment ; whether the other two conditions can be similarly 
provided for is open to doubt. Fitness need not neces- 
sarily be determined by competition; on the other 
hand, an examination under the supervision of the Civil 
Service Commission and the State Department would 
establish an eligible list from which the President could 
make his appointments, and in a like manner promotions 
from lower to higher grades could be similarly regulated. 
If there were no constitutional objection such as above 
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indicated, it would be better to regulate the entire sub- 
ject by Congressional enactments, using the best por- 
tions of the English and Continental systems asa basis. 
Those systems are well known and need not be here 
dwelt upon. A bill introduced at the last session by 
Senator Morgan in the Senate and by Representative 
Storer in the House is now before Congress. It is 
entitled ‘A Bill to increase the efficiency of the foreign 
service of the United States, and to provide for the 
reérganization of the Department of State and the Con- 
sular and Diplomatic service.’’ Its repealing clause I 
regard as ill-advised, in that as it stands it would, in 
my opinion, take away the right of our Consuls to exer- 
cise extra-territorial jurisdiction. I doubt also the 
advisability of several of its other provisions, and the 
summary manner it relegates the service to men under 
forty-five years of age. I fully agree that heads of 
missions should not be subject to such regulations, It 
is best that the President’s hands should be free to make 
his selections for these posts as he thinks best, and as 
the occasion may demand. This freedom the President 
has time and again used with the most advantageous 
results, and is one of the chief reasons why our diplo- 
macy, especially in trying times, has been equal to the 
emergency and that our representatives have been able 
to cope with the most skilled and distinguished diplo- 
mats of the old world. 

Our consular service consists of about seven hundred 
and seventy-five offices, of which three hundred and 
thirty are principal offices, and the remaining four hun- 
dred and forty-five are agencies. A consular agent is 
subordinate to the principal office within whose juris- 
diction he comes. It is created at the instance of the 
principal consular office or of the people of the place 
itself, with the consent, however, of the Department of 
State. He is paid no salary. His compensation is 
derived chiefly from certification of invoices and unoffi- 
cial fees, which he has to share with the principal offi- 
cer. These fees, coming from agencies up to one thou- 
sand dollars, he is allowed to retain. These agencies 
are usually created to accommodate merchants who 
export or sell merchandise to our country and who desire 
near them a consular office for the authentication of 
inveices. These agents are, with few exceptions, for- 
eigners residing in the place and usually engaged in 
business. These agencies could with propriety and 
advantage be dispensed with and where necessary Con- 
suls should be appointed. The additional amount the 
Government would receive in fees from the principal 
offices, would, it is estimated, suffice for the salaries of 
Consuls thus appointed. All fees of every kind should 
be abolished, and all Consuls should be salaried ; the 
additional amount that would be carried into the Treas- 
ury by this process would suffice to a great extent to 
increase the salaries of many of our Consuls who are 
underpaid, This would result in improvement in many 
directions, it would in itself secure a higher class of 
officials, all of whom would be citizens of our country, 
and would do away with many petty exactions that are 
fostered under the present system. 

Under the Civil Service Law the tenure of service is 
permanent. Every argument in its favor applies with 
equal if not added force to the consular service. In our 
home Departments even if a great number of removals 
be made by an incoming Administration, care is usually 
taken not to seriously interrupt the continuity of the 
work in those Departments, With the removal of our 
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Consuls and the sending of new and inexperienced men 
in their places, serious inconveniences result and it fre- 
quently happens that advantages gained and rights 
secured, through the ability and experience of a capa- 
ble Consul, are entirely lost under his inexperienced 
successor. How can we expect that our Consuls should 
be efficient in their efforts to extend our commerce 
in the markets of the world when we are periodically 
removing those who have acquired some knowledge of 
the country and experience in their duties, and replac- 
ing them by new men who have all this to learn anew? 
In this way we are continually under a disadvantage in 
competing with the trained, experienced Consuls of 
other nations who are familiar with the language of the 
country and long in office and stimulated by the hope 
of promotion, by every consideration to perfect them- 
selves in the discharge of their duties, because it is their 
life career. Experience has proven that tenure of office, 
dependent on good behavior, and the hope of promo- 
tion, are the two strongest incentives to good official 
work. I have known Consuls who had every inclina- 
tion to perfect themselves for the discharge of their 
duties but were deterred from applying themselves to 
acquiring the difficult Oriental languages of the coun- 
try because they knew with the change of Administra- 
tion they would in all probability be removed. Another 
evil resulting from this system is that in many of our 
consulates we have clerks who are natives of the coun- 
try, who receive a small, insufficient salary, but because 
of their familiarity with the routine of the office and 
the foreign languages, are practically permanent. Our 
Consuls come and go, these clerks stay, and the result 
often is that these native underpaid clerks, who can 
have but little if any allegiance to our country, in fact, 
have never been in it, acquire more consular influence 
than their migrating chiefs, 


Relative Importance of Civil Service Reform.* 


By RIcHARD HENRY DANA. 


Not many years ago both New York and Boston were 
at the same time reforming their methods of electing 


their respective boards of aldermen. In one of the cit- 
ies the aldermen had previously been elected at large, 
and in the other by districts. Each city, under the 
lead of eminent Reformers, and in high hopes of 
improvement, adopted the very plan abandoned by the 
other, These hopes were frustrated. The boards of 
aldermen in each city remained of about the same stamp 
as before. The two cities had played stage-coach, but 
they found out that having chamged chairs did not 
make the locks on their front doors any more secure. 
An effort is now being made to centralize power and 
responsibility as a measure of municipal reform, a meas- 
ure I believe in; but if we leave it there, we accomplish 
but little. The policy of centralized power has worked 
so badly before that the past generation adopted the 
plan of checks and limitations. To return to the one- 
man power with no other change is but to return to that 
which confessedly worked badly. Biennial legislatures 
and longer terms of office for Mayors and Governors 
have not of themselves given the relief that was ex- 
pected. A reform is now being agitated for the election 
of United States Senators by the people instead of by 
the Legislatures of the States. There may be some good 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the National Civil Service Reform Legue at 
Chicago, December 13, 1894. 
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in the change, but let us not forget that the bosses can 
quite as well control the State conventions in the future 
as they have the State legislatures in the past. We 
will be brought only to the familiar old dilemma of a 
choice between two bosses; one who attaches himself 
to our political principles, and another equally bad who 
parades under the banners with opposing mottoes. New 
York City has driven out Tammany and New York State 
has closed the door on Hill; but what if the key is still 
left hanging on the outside of thedoor? How long will 
it be before they or others like them will again be com- 
fortably ensconced within? Is there any tariff reformer 
who for a moment doubts that it was the work of the spoils- 
men of the Democratic party that delayed the passage of 
and ultimately emasculated a reform measure in Congress? 

No great statesmanship can overlook the motives of 
men, and the deep and lasting reforms are such as so 
changed the conditions as to remove the harmful desires. 
In the last analysis is it not true that the powers for 
evil in our Government against which we have had to 
contend, rest on the desire for Government employ- 
ment? Inthe philosophy of government is it not true 
that the power of a despot lies in his control of the 
patronage? The Czar of Russia could do little had he 
not power over appointments and removals in the army, 
the navy, the judiciary and the Civil Service, includ- 
ing the police, and if the nobles did not realize that 
their titles and privileges depended upon the existence 
of the throne. But for this, the power of the Czar would 
be as small as that of the rulers of the Holy Roman 
Empire at the time when Francis II of Hapsburg gave 
up his empty title. Did the Czar not control the sal- 
aries and positions of thousands, who would there be to 
execute the cruel edict of flogging, imprisonment, exile 
and death? The unrestricted power of patronage then 
is the power of despotism, and until patronage is removed 
from among us despotism in substance, though not in 
form, will still exist. 

This is nothing new; everyone here has long been 
aware of the principle; yet, after all, is it not one of 
those truths which, though few will deny, yet few will 
apply? Our fellow citizens are amazed at the absolute- 
ness of the bosses’ power, and yet they continue to fur- 
nish them with the very means of executing their abso- 
Jute will, Is it not time that we should clearly see that 
no other reform will be of much avail till we have abol- 
ished the patronage of offices ? 

After we have done this there will still be need of 
work. There is no automatic, perpetual motion ma- 
chinery of government. Vigilance will still be the price 
of our liberties, but there is a considerable difference 
between the amount of vigilance required with a strong 
lock on the door and the key in our own possession, and 
having the key hung on the outside of the door leading to 
the street. There is some difference between being able to 
get a fair night’s rest, and having to stand watch day 
and night with a gun leveled ready to shoot the first 
person who takes the key and enters the door. Human 
nature would not stand the latter very long. MHouse- 
keeping under such circumstances is not worth the house 
kept. If, then, patronage is the key by which the thieves 
get inside, it seems clear—and nothing could be clearer 
—that we should remove the key from their reach, and 
yet people are agitating for all sorts of schemes of paint- 
ing the door a new color or changing the name of the 
street, and saying that it is impracticable to remove the 
key from the outside of the door, or are so afraid of, 
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being called impracticable that they still leave the key 
where the thieves and tramps can easily reach it. It 
will not do either simply to tie some tag to the key, say- 
ing that there is a law, and by that law the key should 
be inside, and yet leave it hanging within easy reach 
from the street. The patronage system must be abolished, 
and thoroughly abolished, or we will forever be required 
to pay such an amount of vigilance for our liberties as 
will reduce us to slavery, We must have some time for 
our private and other political duties. 

If we as a nation should recognize that Civil Service 
Reform is no fad, but the profoundest and the most 
important and the most durable of reforms, it would be 
quickly accomplished, and when once accomplished, all 
other desirable changes will be brought about the easier, 
and by public agents closer and more responsible to the 
people, with more time free for attention to legislation 
and more capable and upright of themselves. 


Memoranda. 


N examination will be held at the rooms of the 
United States Civil Service Commission to-day for 
an assistant ornithologist at a salary of $1,000, and an 
ornithological clerk at $660, in the Department of Agri- 
culture. The assistant ornithologist’s examination will 
consist of French, German, camera-lucida drawing, and 
ornithology, including identification of birds and of 
seeds likely to be found in birds’ stomachs. ‘The exam- 
ination for ornithological clerk will consist of geography 
and ornithology, to include identification of specimens 
of birds. On the same day the Commission will hold 
an examination for a fish-culturist at $600, an assistant 
car-messenger at $720, and a statistical field agent at 
$1,000 a year, for the Fish Commission. The subjects 
of the examination for fish-culturist are orthography, 
penmanship, copyihg, letter-writing, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, and fish-culture, especially the propagation of 
salmonide ; for assistant car-messenger, orthography, 
penmanship, copying, letter-writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, bookkeeping and fish-culture ; and for statistical 
field agent, penmanship, letter-writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, compilation of statistics and commercial fish- 
eries. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
twenty-second month of the present Administration, 
December 5 to January 4, 1895, numbered 1,118, of 
which 926 were caused by deaths and resignations, leav- 
ing 192 to be accounted for by removals, either for cause 
or at the expiration of four-year terms. 

—The report of the campaign committee of Good 
Government Club F in New York City dwells largely 
upon the necessity for taking more time for preparation 
in future campaigns. Last fall the preliminary work 
‘was not finished till within a week of election day. 
The committee recommends that hereafter the organiza- 
tion be made complete in all its parts at least one month 
before election, and that the entire month be given to 
campaign work proper. Mr. S. Carman Harriot, chair- 
man of the library committee, has issued an appeal for 
books, new or second hand, suitable for the library of 
such a club. Such gifts, or contributions of money, 
may be addressed to the committee at the club head- 
quarters, 524 Hudson Street, New York City. It is a 
cause worthy of generous support. The Good Govern- 
ment clubs made a great record in the late campaign, 
and ought to be held together at any cost. 
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—The ‘‘ Amity Conference’’ in New York City for 
January 17 will have for its general subject ‘‘The People’s 
Safety.’’ John P. Faure will preside; Dr. Parkhurst 
will speak on ‘‘ Police,’’ Wilbur Larremore on ‘* Courts,’”’ 
and W. M. F. Rounds on “ Prisons.’’ On January 31 
R. W. Gilder will preside; the subject will be ‘‘ The 
People’s Homes ;’”?” W. R. Rainsford will speak on 
‘‘ Family Life,’’ Jacob A. Riis on ‘‘ Child Nurture,’’ and 
the Tenement House Commission will render its special 
report on ‘‘ Model Homes.’’ On February 14 the sub- 
ject will be ‘‘ The People’s Revenues ;’’ Hon. Andrew 
H. Green will preside ; William M. Ivins will speak on 
‘<The System,’’ Andrew D. Parker on ‘‘ The City’s Bud- 
get ;’’ and Prof. E. R. A. Seligman on ‘ Direct and Indi- 
rect Taxation,”’ 


New Publications. 


NE of the most interesting works on civics that have 
yet come to our table, is Samuel E. Moffett’s ‘‘ Sug- 
gestions on Government.’’ Like everything Mr. Moffett 
writes, it is wholly unpretentious. One of its chief 
merits, indeed, consists in its not exhausting its subject 
in any part, but, after addressing itself to the task of 
making the American citizen think, its proves its sin- 
cerity by giving him something to think about. As its 
title implies, it is made up of suggestions, rather than 
dogmatic solutions of existing problems. It points out 
the absurdities which we have been educated to regard 
as matters of course, and starts a train of thought which 
may lead to their correction, but it leaves to the read- 
er’s own mind the satisfaction of formulating the rem- 
edy in detail. One of the typical sources of-evil in our 
present condition is outlined in a paragraph on execu- 
tive administration, local, State and national, which 
Mr. Moffett condemns as inefficient: 

It is in the hands of political professionals, who are necessarily 
administrative amateurs. Devoting their chief attention to the 
science of politics, they are naturally unable to go deeply into 
the science of government. Brought up in the idea that offices 
exist for the purpose of paying salaries on various scales to poli- 
ticians of varying degrees of influence, it seems natural to them 
to appoint a postmaster at Oshkosh under one Administration, 
send him as consul to Bordeaux on the next accession of his 
party to power, and recognize his services on a future occasion 
by making him Governor of Arizona. At its best an administra- 


tive system managed on such principles is incapable; at its worst 
it is both incapable and corrupt. 


At the bottom of everything wrong in our system, 
Mr. Moffett believes, is the lack of direct responsibility 
of the servant to his master. The town meeting, in 
which every citizen has a voice and the assemblage is 
not too large for all thé voices to be heard, is the ideal 
basis for a democratic system of government ; but it has 
thus far been confined to the direction of local affairs, 
and the meetings have been held at stated intervals of 
such length as to give public servants a chance to do 
much harm before they can be called to account and 
superseded. It may readily be guessed that Mr. Moffett 
is an admirer of the Swiss referendum. He would do 
away with the chief objection urged against it—the 
expense involved in its operation—by making use of 
the town meeting idea, and having the popular vote of 
instruction or ratification taken in precincts so small 
that their work could be done in an evening, with 
machinery neither complex nor costly, while the fact 
that the voters are neighbors and acquainted with each 
other would reduce the chances of fraud to a minimum. 


The continuous responsibility of the individual legislator to his 
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constituents—not an intermittent responsibility, reaching a cri- 
sis every two, four or six years, but one effective at every mo- 
ment of his career—would rank with the referendum as a force 
for the maintenance of a high standard of representation. The 
practice of ceding uncontrolled power for a term of years cor- 
rupts even good men—that of keeping the representative always 
within reach would secure good service even from bad ones. 
The organization of the voters in popular assemblies would 
enable this control to be exercised with the utmost facility. In 
States of moderate size one assembly could elect a member of 
the legislature, and in any city at present existing in America 
one would be a sufficient constituency for a member of the com- 
mon council. In such cases the control of the representative 
would be simplicity itself. If he were credibly accused of selling 
his vote to a corporation, or of speculating in a stock affected by 
his official action, he wou!d be summoned before his assembly to 
explain. If his explanation appeared unsatisfactory his creden- 
tials would be revoked, and another representative would be 
elected. In the largest States it would he necessary for two or 
three assemblies to combiie for the election of a member of the 
legislature, but the procedure in this case would be almost as 
simple as in the other. In any assembly any voter dissatisfied 
with the course of his repiesentative could move that he be 
called upon for defence. If the motion prevailed, the defence 
would be presented to all the assemblies of the district, and they 
would all vote upon its acceptance. 

In the case of a member of Congress, when a hundred assem- 
blies might form the constituency, the proceedings would be a 
little less summary, but equally effective. Printed instead of 
oral explanations could be furnished, although the representative 
should have the right to appear in person before any assembly if 
he desired. To prevent annoyance from frivolous complaints it 
could be provided that no vote on the question of recall should be 
taken except on demand of ten assemblies, and that the repre- 
sentative should not be compelled to submit to the ordeal twice 
within six months. 


The system of minute subdivision of electoral assem- 
blies, immediate accountability of representatives, and 
direct popular control of legislation, would, our author 
argues, do away with parties as at present constituted. 


The persistence of parties, under our present conditions, is 
due to the fact that the citizen exhausts all his political power 
for a fixed period in asingle act, and that act the election of some 
man or men to office. There may be a dozen principles which 
he would like to see embodied in legislation, but he can neither 
vote for each of them directly nor for a different man for each 
principle. The best he can do is to vote for a candidate whose 
views, on thé whole, are most nearly in accordance with his own, 
and resign himself to being misrepresented on the points upon 
which he and his candidate differ. From this has arisen the habit 
of picking out what seems to be for the moment the most impor- 
ant subjects in dispute, making them the issues on which candi- 
dates contest for election, and ignoring less pressing matters. 
This at once divides the community into parties, having the 
nominal ultimate purpose of carrying out their characteristic 
principles, and the actual immediate purpose of getting their 
candidates into office. To attain this immediate purpose the 
parties bid for the support of groups of voters with special hob- 
bies by expressing sympathy with their desires, and the result is 
the modern “‘ p'atform,”’ with itsamazing jumble of ideas, which, 
as a whole, corresponds to nobody's real opinions, and least of 
all to those of the men who draw it up. 


Mr. Moffett devotes several chapters of his book to the 
clumsy methods of work which are still in vogue in 
Congress, the State legislatures and the various muni- 
cipal governmental machines, and suggests many plans 
for their improvement, Like all progressive citizens, 
he sees that one of the most potent causes of ineffective 
or bad administration in the United States is the 
incubus of the patronage system under which we are 
still staggering. After showing the results of the inter- 
ference of the legislative with the executive branch of 
our Government for the purpose of providing for a horde 
of hungry and thirsty retainers, he says: 

Before there can be a general reform, the motives for the 
appointment of the best men to all administrative positions and 


their support in doing their work in the best way, regardless of 
politics, must be made as strong as those that now dictate sub- 
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mission to the demands of politicians. The power to make this 
change through all the grades of the service below himself now 
rests with the President. The President alone, if thoroughly bent 
upon this subject, could change the whole spirit of the executive 
administration, to its remotest ramifications, although he would 
be considerably annoyed during the process by the obstructive 
exercise of the confirming power of the always pernicious Sen- 
ate. Even under our present system the President could make 
all executive officers below himself look to the faithful perform- 
ance of their duty, instead of politics, as the condition of their 
retention and promotion. The question is how to secure this 
determination on the part of the President. The subordinate 
officials would be held to their duty by the supervision of their 
superiors, upon whom their retention in office, promotion or 
removal would depend. All that would be necessary to complete 
the chain would be to subject the President toa similar supervision. 

The only power that could exercise this control over the chief 
magistrate would be Congress. But Congress, as at present con- 
stituted, would be manifestly unfit to exercise such a function. 
Its members are the chief breeders of demoralization in the pub- 
lic service. To make it worthy to be trusted with the appoint- 
ment and removal of the President, it must be made responsible 
itself by being brought within the immediate control of its con- 
stituents. When that is done a few trifling changes will be all 
that is needed to give us a thoroughly capable and honest execu- 
tive administration. All we shall need will be the abolition of the 
Senatorial power of meddling with appointments, and the estab- 
lishment of a uniform tenure during good behavior. 


Whether able or not to agree with Mr. Moffett in all 
his views of the advantages of the referendum, no can- 
did reader can fail to find refreshment in the wholesome 
tone of this book, and a stimulus in its clear statement of 
ideas well thought out and sincerely maintained, 

Rand, McNally & Company, publishers. 

The Century sums up the result of the recent elections 
in New York. In order of importance it places first the 
benefit gained from the separation of State and munici- 
pal elections, and second the requirement of ninety 
days’ naturalization before a foreign-born citizen can 
vote, instead of the ten-day period heretofore required. 
For the rest, it looks to see great consequences flowing 
irom the election of a legislature virtually pledged to 
genuine ballot-reform and a thorough-going corrupt- 
practices act, neither of which New York now pos- 
sesses, And it adds: 


These reforms, like those secured by the new constitution, will 
be the outcome of one of the most encouraging popular upris- 


ings in the history of American politics. The victory in the city 
and State of New York demonstrated what an irresistible force 
the morality of a community constitutes when it is brought into 
a united mass, with all partisan considerations set aside. We 
have claimed repeatedly in this place that every American city 
can have an honest government if it wishes to have it; that all 
the reputable people in it have to doin order to control their 
public affairs is to perform their duty as citizens. The reputa- 
ble people of New York City, for the first time in over twenty 
years, did attend to their civic duty on November 6, and the 
result was a demonstration that they were in a clear majority of 
nearly 50,000. If they will continue to do their duty, and to 
stand united in doing it, they will remain in permanent control 
of their municipal affairs. There is not a city in the country in 
which the same demonstration cannot be made, and the same 
control established and maintained. The great majority of the 
American people detest bad government and desire good gov- 
ernment. Their fault has lain not in their character, but in their 
indifference to, or their disregard of, the plain duties of citizen- 
ship. 


In Mc Clure’s, E. J. Edwards supplements his paper 
on the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst contributed to the same 
magazine last spring, when the great civic revolution in 
New York was still in the bud, with a survey of the Doc- 
tor’s later services to the public. Mr. Edwards attrib- 
utes the success of Dr. Parkhurst’s campaign largely to 
his power as a political organizer : 


The elements opposing Tammany were many. There was 
first the Republican party. Then there were the Independents— 
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the persons associated with the Good Government clubs and 
kindred organizations. There was a great body of German- 
American citizens, nearly all of them of Democratic inclination. 
There was a new organization of the Democracy, created by 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury Fairchild and ex-Mayor Grace. 
There was an independent Democratic association; and two or 
three others. Every one of these organizations was opposed to 
Tammany and to Tammany methods. But the great danger was 
that, fighting against the enemy each organization in its own 
way, the attack would be futile, and the strength which united 
would be irresistible would be frittered away. . . . 

Probably Dr. Parkhurst’s power was best illustrated when he 
interfered to prevent the nomination for Mayor of a man in whom 
he had the highest confidence, and who had been his most able 
lieutenant. Mr. John W. Goff had been named as a satisfactory 
candidate for the mayoralty nomination by the Grace Democracy 
and by the Committee of Seventy, an independent association 
representing the business and professional activities of New 
York. The nomination was formally tendered to Mr. Goff. It 
was a dazzling honor for a man who six months ago was almost 
unknown. Moreover, the chances were that it would not prove 
an empty honor. Yet Mr. Goff, in a brief, simple, courteous 
note, declined it. And those who had tendered it did not then 
know, nor does the public know yet, that it was Dr. Parkhurst’s 
judgment more than any other influence that caused Mr. Goff to 
decline. Dr. Parkhurst was persuaded that it would be a mis- 
take for Mr. Goff to accept, and for two reasons: first, because 
his acceptance might prevent a union of all the elements oppos- 
ing Tammany; second, because Dr. Parkhurst believed that Mr. 
Goff could be of more service in the work which remains to be 
done, and which must be continued for many months, if he were 
chosen to another post, that of presiding criminal judge, an 
office long filled by an able lawyer, but one who has been in 
intimate association with Tammany Hall. 

Dr. Parkhurst insisted from the beginning that union was abso- 
lutely essential, and he recognized that in order to procure union 
the various elements must be represented upon a single anti- 
‘Tammany ticket. It seemed to him that as the Republican 
organization contained by far the greater number of those who 
would deliver votes against Tammany, the candidate for Mayor 
might properly be chosen from that party. But he also said that 
any one of a score or more of Democrats. would be preferable to 
any one of a score or more of Republicans who had no other 
recommendation for the mayoralty than that they had been 
active politicians. 

Speaking of the way the leader of the movement and 
his chief lieutenant have worked together, Mr.' Edwards 
says: 

When Mr. Goff and Dr. Parkhurst first met, they approached 
each other not suspiciously, but still searchingly, curiously, each 
determined to read the other well. There were not many inter- 
views, however, before each discovered in the other a man of his 
own quality, and after a little there came perfect trust and confi- 
dence. Dr. Parkhurst turned over to Mr. Goff a great mass of 
testimony which his agents had collected. After this testimony 
had been carefully sifted, Mr. Goff, profiting by his training as a 
prosecutor and examiner, as well as his natural abilities, laid 
down a line of procedure before the Lexow Committee involving 
arrangements and a strategy of prosecution quite as detailed and 
extensive as those which a general devises for the conduct of a 
great battle. He never deviated from that line, excepting in 
those cases where circumstances which he could not control sud- 
denly arose. 

Prof. F. W. Taussig of Harvard University does some 
very plain speaking in his paper in the current issue 
of the Political Science Quarterly on ‘* The Tariff Act of 
1894.’’ In view of his eminent position as a publicist, 
he could have afforded, if anyone could, to gloss over 
the spoils record of the first year of the present Admin- 
istration, excusing it on the plea of an unusual exigency. 
But he does nothing of the sort, and we offer him our 
apologies for italicising one or two of his statements, 
which we do not wish the most hurried reader of this 
journal,to overlook: 

The dissensions among the Democrats which were made plain 
during the extra session of 1893 did much to deprive the party 
of the single-minded enthusiasm which the victory of 1892 had at 
first aroused. The narrowness of ‘the majority in the Senate 
added to its difficulties. The Administration endeavored to re- 
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store unity and discipline in the regular session, as it had already 
done during the extra session, by an insinuating use of the 
offices. As a matter of abstract political ethics, it would be 
impossible to defend the use of the executive’s powers of appoint- 
ment as a means of thus influencing legislation. As a matter of 
“gegen politics (using that term in its best sense), there might 

e@ a question as to whether a moderation of the protective 
duties, or a revolution in the traditional methods of dealing with 
the Civil Service, were the more important for the community. 
A President in the position of Lincoln might accept the abuses 
of the spoils system as rooted evils in our political machinery, 
to be accepted without further ado in view of the crisis of a civil 
war. A President who was convinced that a high protective 
tariff was the greatest evil resting on the community, might sim- 
ilarly submit to these abuses in order to accomplish the one 
pressing thing. In fact, however, the comparative importance 
of tariff reform and administrative reform cannot be stated in this 
way. What the American community now needs more than 
anything else is a bracing and an improvement of its political 
machinery—a general reform, of which Civil Service Reform is 
but a part. Good government, as an end in itself and as an 
essential preliminary to social ends even more difficult to 
achieve, is now our most vital concern. No President has been 
in a better position to advance this cause by great steps than was 
President Cleveland. He chose to follow the old ways, influenced 
doubtless by a desire to achieve that remodeling of the tariff sys- 
tem which he had demanded in 1887. The result shows that, as 
in other cases, the sacrifice was made substantially for nothing. 
Party cohesion among the Democrats certainly was not promoted. 
So far as the tariff went, their majority in the House would have 
carried its measure in any case; while in the Senate, the obstacles 
from a narrow and uncertain majority were apparently of 
smoothed a particle by the patronage put at the disposal of sulky 
Senators. 


The Review of Reviews, taking President Cleveland’s 
December message to Congress as a text, says editori- 
ally : 

President Cleveland’s non partisan attitude has been growing 


continually more obvious. It is now shown in his strong dispo- 
sition to make further extensions in the sphere of operation of 
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the Civil Service Law. In this policy Mr. Cleveland can now 
make no mistake on the side of precipitancy. The last elections 
have done more than anything else that has ever happened in 
the United States to sustain the contentions of the Civil Service 
Reformers; and the great mass of citizens of all parties are quite 
ready to see every branch of the public business of the country 
performed in a businesslike way, by persons chosen and retained 
for merit and competency, without any regard to their political 
claims or affiliations. The Civil Service Reform League has 
held its annual meeting, going to Chicago this year; and it never 
met under more auspicious circumstances. Hon. Carl Schurz, 
the president of the League, made an important address that 
deserves to rank with the annual reviews which his predecessor, 
the lamented George William Curtis, was wont to present on 
similar occasions. The doings of the present Administration 
have been most perplexingly inconsistent as regards the Civil 
Service. At times, one has been almost forced to believe that 
no Administration in the history of the country was ever more 
shameless in its use of the offices for spoils. The Administra- 
tion at other times has seemed to rise to most commendable 
heights of disinterestedness in the distribution of patronage. 
Upon the whole, the cause of clean and honest government is 
making unmistakable progress in the United States. Many of 
the newly elected State Governors are expressing themselves 
as determined to give their States an example of businesslike, 
non-partisan administration, and various Mayors-elect are 
announcing their plans in similar terms. The overwhelming 
defeat of the Democrats, in spite of their possession of all the 
power and influence of Federal patronage, has made Civil Serv- 
ice Reformers out of some of the most obdurate spoilsmen in the 
House of Representatives. They are forced to admit that 


for most Congressmen the chance to dispense patronage is a 
source of weakness rather than of strength. 

Harper's Weekly for December 29 has a strong edi- 
torial leader on the annual meeting of the National 
League at Chicago and the progress of Civil Service 
Reform marked by that gathering. Of the attitude of 
the federal Administration this article says: 


It is true the rule followed by President Cleveland, and also 
by Postmaster-General Bissell, to permit irreproachable officers 
belonging to the opposite party to serve out their four years’ 
term will, as at present administered, eventually result in giving 
the whole non-classified service a partisan character, which is 
very much to be deprecated; yet it serves at the same time to 
familiarize people with the sight of men in office who do not 
belong to the ruling party—a sight which by ocular demonstra- 
tion disproves the old spoils doctrine that the holding of office 
by a man not of the ruling party is an intolerable enormity. But 
the most cheering sign in this respect is that part of the recent 
annual report of Postmaster-General Bissell in which, in the 
most emphatic language, the whole spoils system is rejected as 
absolutely incompatible with an efficient conduct of the public 
business, and the enactment of a law is advocated to establish 
for the 60,000 fourth-class postmasters a mode of appointment 
removing them altogether from partisan influence. Of course, 
if this is a good rule for the fourth-class postoffices, it must neces- 
sarily be regarded as a good rule for postoffices, or generally 
administrative offices, of every other class. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that this report of Postmaster-General Bissell is the 
strongest Civil Service Reform tract that ever issued from any 
executive department. 


The A//antic contains a striking article by John H. 
Denison entitled ‘‘ The Survival of the American Type,”’ 
which takes as a point of departure the murder of 
Robert Ross in Troy by one of Boss Murphy’s hench- 
men, and seeks to find a better solution of the alien 
supremacy problem than is offered by the A. P. A, 
movement. In the February number will be printed an 
article by Theodore Roosevelt on ‘‘ The Present Status 
of Civil Service Reform,’’ in which he sets up a monu- 
ment to mark the progress made in the twelve years 
since the federal Civil Service Law was enacted. One 
important fact whose philosophy might escape the hasty 
observer of events is well noted by Mr. Roosevelt: 

The Reform has now begun to make way by its own weight. 


People are growing to realize that the Civil Service Law is the 
most trenchant of weapons with which to fight political corrup- 
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tion, and the best device by which to secure good administration. 
When any group of citizens wishes that one branch of the service 
should be kept in particularly good order, the instinct is to turn 
to the Civil Service Law. Thus, when there was widespread 
indignation among merchants and importers over the looting of 
the consular service, eighteen months ago, the boards of trade 
throughout the country took action strongly advocating the 
introduction of a merit system which would insure the appoint- 
ment of competent people, and their retention, without regard to 
politics, just as long as they did their work well. Soin Chicago, 
recently, when there was a feeling of bitter indignation against 
the mismanagement and corruption of certain branches of the 
city government, this feeling found immediate expression in the 
demand that some Civil Service Law should be forthwith enacted 
for the protection of the citizens. 

Mr. Roosevelt cannot forbear a thrust at one of the 
survivals of the old era, not necessarily aspoilsman, but 
the spoilsman’s stupid ally 


The man who occasionally asks why, if we choose 
letter-carriers by competitive examination, we should not choose 
higher officers, too; why, if we don’t want politics in the lower 
grades, we should have them in the higher. Of course the 
answer is perfectly simple: in each instance we choose with 
reference to the duties, which in one case are ney political and 
in the other are not political at all. We need different methods 
of choice for precisely the same reasons that we need different 
tests in choosing commanders-in-chief and private soldiers. To 
change Government clerks because we change Presidents is as 
absurd as it would have been to turn out the rank and file of the 
Army of the Potomac when Meade succeeded Hooker. 

The American Journal of Politics has changed its title, 
with the current issue, to the American Magazine of Civ- 
ics, as more strictly indicative of its character. 

The Outlook for December 29 contained an illustrated 
article on ‘Good Government Clubs,’’ by Edmond 
Kelly. Among its other noteworthy features is a map 
of Manhattan Island showing the field covered by each 
of the clubs in New York. 

The Quincy (Ill.) Herald, the ‘‘oldest Democratic 
paper in Illinois,’’ continues to show itself in the very 
front of the van of progress. Its editorial com- 
parison, in its issue for December 22, of the effect of 
an election in England, where the Civil Service is on a 
secure basis, and in this country under the lingering 
rule of the spoils system, is a model of clearness and 
force. 

The National Humane Educator is a monthly paper 
devoted to the cultivation of right feeling between man 
and man and of kindness in man’s treatment of the 
dumb animals, It is published in Cincinnati, and every 
subscription pays not only for one copy to be sent to the 
subscriber, but for two others to be sent to drivers of 
horses, etc., who are unable or indisposed to pay for 
them, 

The fourth volume of ‘‘Sir Francis Bacon’s Cipher 
Story,’’ the work in which Dr. Orville W. Owen carries 
out his theory of Shakspere’s name being one of the 
masks used by Sir Francis Bacon, has just been issued 
by the Howard Publishing Company of Detroit. It con- 
tinues the account of.Bacon’s life at the Court of 
France, cut short in the third volume; his narrative of 
the life of Marie Stuart, and his ‘‘ Tragedy of Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’’ in which the dramatic dialogue form 
is followed, This last is a particularly impressive work. 


(— WitiarD Woop of Lewiston, Me., has devised 
a system of Treasury bookkeeping which he claims, 
if adopted by the Government, would save $1,800,000 a 
year and dispense with the services of fourteen hundred 
clerks now employed. He has explained his scheme in 
detail in a copyrighted article in the Lewiston Sun. 
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